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THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


¢ Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 








NO. 6. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1817. 





[Vor. I. 





FASHIONABLE EDUCATION, 
( Continued.) 

OUR hero was now quite tired of 
a warlike life, and wished to be captain 
of a merchant vessel, to which, as he 
had learned navigation, there could be 
no possible objection, and his father got 
him appointed to the command of a ship 
of two hundred tons, bound to Quebec 
from Leith. After taking in a sufficient 
quantity of compasses, quadrants, tele- 
scopes, azimuths, astrolabes, &c. they 
set sail, round the north of Scotland, 
but the first land our hero fetched was 
the Cape of Good Hope. Here the 
crew deserted the vessel, and becoming 
urgent for their wages, our young 7a- 
vigator sold the ship and cargo to the 
highest bidder. Having paid the crew, 
they took their passage in a vessel 
bound to London, but our hero had 
formed the resolution of returning 
home overland, to avoid the dangers, 
and disasters of the tempestuous deep. 
Fully confident of his own abilities, he 
sent home to his father, by one of the 
crew, his dog-book, accompanied by a 
letter, assuring him that he would re- 
turn “by the first opportunity, and 
akount for the neet proceeds of vessel 


and cargo.” No words can do seacipel 


to the emotions of the father on receipt 
of this letter. ‘Three fifths of the ship 





— 





and cargo belonged to the family of the 
Hopefuls, and as more than two years 
had elapsed since the ship was heard 
9f, complete payment of both ship and 


‘argo had been recovered from the un- 





derwriters, who now instituted a pro- 
cess for repayment, and obliged Billy’s 
father to produce said letter and log- 
book, and obtained a decree against the 
whole owners of the ship and cargo, 
with full expenses of process. Our 
hero’s father was never less in humour 
with polite and genteel education than 
at present. Had Mr. Mac Sycophant 
fallen into his hands, he would certainly 
have torn him to atoms. Fortunately 
he was seventy miles distant; but the 
diploma he had given young Billy, along 
with aletter he had written his father, on 
his appointment to the ship, and in which 
he declared our hero as well qualified 
to be a naval commander as any man 
in Europe, were produced before the 
court. Such a scene was never pre- 
sented to any judicaturee Mr, Mac 
Sycophant’s character of our hero was 
in the most unqualified and hyperbolic 
strain of panegyric, while his letter and 
log-book spoke a very different lan- 
guage. Indeed our young naval com- 
mander kept such a journal as never 
had, and probably never will have, any 
parallel in Europe, for he often reckon- 
ed the easterly variation of the compass 
as high as 395 degrees. 

Our hero being assured that Britain 
was an island, and that it was impdssi- 
ble to return to it by land, was very 
much at a loss how to act. He was at 
present in possession of about three 
thousand pounds, from the'sale-ot the 
ship and cargo. He therefore deter- 
mined to push forward te the Kast In- 
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dies, and make his fortune at once. He 
sailed on board a Dutch ship bound to 
Batavia, and thence to Bombay. ‘The 
only acquaintance he had in this part 
of the globe was Lieutenant ; 
son of one of our hero’s father’s tenants, 
an officer in the company’s service, who 
received him in the most friendly man- 
ner, and questioned him as to his inten- 
tions and future views in India. But 
how surprized was he to find our hero 
determined to accept of no situation or 
office except that of a commandant. 
He argued with him at full length, on 
the madness of such an attempt, and 
advised him to enter the company’s 
service as a cadet, and rise by degrees, 
at the same time assuring him that there 
was no other mode, which would ulti- 
mately ensure success. Our hero, who 
always grasped at the end, without stu- 
dying the intermediate steps necessary 
to attain it, told him, that he was a mean 
sneaking fellow, fit only to crawl through 
the inferior walks of lite—That as for 
himself he was born and educated a 
gentleman, and was determined to’ act 
as such. ‘I'his said, he walked off, 
with an air of as much importance as 
if he had been the emperor of China. 
Eleutenant , who was a well in- 
formed young man, from this instant, 
set our hero down as an arrant block- 
head, and determined to have no fur- 
ther concern with him. It is needless, 
as well as impossible, to enumerate one 
hundredth part of our hero’s plans to 
raise himself to the rank of commander 
in chief, every one of which necessarily 
proved abortive. He had sauntered 
away two years at Bombay, and reduced 
his finances from three thousand to ten 
pounds; longer delay would have been 
tatal, and he had therefore no other 
alternative but to enter on board an In- 
diaman, bound to London, and work 


his passage hqme as a common sailor. 
( Lo be concluded in our net. ) 
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THE TIN MINERS OF CORNWALL. 
( Continued.) 


Superstition, the natural concomitant 
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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


of ignorance, holds among these men an 
almost undisputed empire, and * flaps 
her raven wings.” Chance, luck, and 
fortune, preside over almost every ac- 
tion and every event, and invocations 
are sometimes offered to propitiate their 
aid. Ghosts, goblins, spirits, and fairies, 
are held in profound veneration, and 
every legendary tale here finds a proso- 
lyte and friend. Every common ap- 


| pearance is omineus, and big with some 


future destiny. Chance and destiny are 
terms to which they annex no separate 
ideas, and the caprice which they attri- 
bute to the fermer is frequently thought 
to arise from the impulse of the latter. 
‘he burning ofa candle, the color of the 
flame, the emission of sparks from the 
half extinguished embers, which only 
serve **to render darkness visible,” are 
all ominous, and pretend some future 
event, the chattering of magpies, the 
croaking of ravens, the howlings of 
dogs, are all portentous of future dis- 
asters, In the certainty of which they 
place an implicit confidence ; neverthe- 
less, to interrupt the fatal omen is al- 

ways thought a certain method to pre- 
vent the impending calamity. If you 
show money to che new moon, you are 
certain to have some gift before the 


}moon disappears, in proportion to the 


value of that coin which you present to 
the lunar sphere. If the palm of your 
hand itches, you will have something 
given you very soon, but of uncertain 
value. ‘The white specks which occa- 
sionally appear under your thumb nails, 
are of the same indication, but similar 
specks under the nails of the fingers are 
portentous of disasters, and both gifts 
and disasters are sure to take place 
when these ominous specks are grown 
out sufficiently to be cut off. Anxious 
to know their future destinies, and 
willing to develope what cannot be ex- 
plored, the legendary tales of conjurors, 
juglers, and fortune tellers, here find 
ready access, and nothing but the ex- 
treme poverty of this people preserves 
them trom these harpies of delusion. 


Eager to know, but unwilling to ayert 
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the events which these votaries of im- 
position predict, they submit to their 
fate with the confidence of hope, or a 
kind of murmuring resignation, which 
nothing but delusion can inspire. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


Nats tt tt * i 
PRAISE. 


How sweet is the voice of praise! 
It is necessary to the young, it is ex- 
hilerating to the old. ‘There is none 
so high as to be ahove, none so low as 
to be beneath its influence. ‘To repose 
under the shade of the laurel, we see the 
student wasting his constitution before 
the lamp, the statesman denying him- 
self ease, and the victorious general 
braving death in a thousand forms. 
Let us, however, distinguish the ap- 
plause of the fickle multitude from the 
calm approbation of the wise and good. 
The first is unworthy the pursuit of 
man or woman, the last is an ornament 
of which the most modest christian is 
permitted to be fond; it is a crown 
which the humblest may be proud to 
wear. ‘This alone is genuine honour ; 
it is the natural and well ripe fruit of 
genuine worth. This is that good 
name, “ which is better than precious 
ointment, and rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” ‘T’o a person conscious 
of merit, whose actions are guided by 
wisdom, and terminate in private hap- 
piness, public utility, and the honour of 
religion, how grateful the commenda- 
tion of a discerning friend! It is like 
the precious ointment which was wont 
to moisten the head of the Hebrew 
priest, and to perfume his sacerdotal 
vestments. Or it may be likened to the 
dews, which copiously descended on 
the hills of Hermon, quickening the 
progress of vegetation, and clothing 
them with luxuriance and beauty. It 
is at once the stimulus and the reward 
of beneficence. And it is a reward 
which we catnot, without doing vio- 
lence to the best feelings of the heart, 
refrain ‘rom bestowing. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The technical quirks of the law, by which 
the most solemn ends of justice are occasionally de- 
feated, are known to most of your readers ; but the 
following instance in which those quirks defeated 
injustice may not perhaps be so familiar to them. 

A short time before the abolition of the Jesuits, 
a gentleman of Paris died, and left all his estates, 
from an only son, who was then abroad, to that 
body of religious men, requested only, “that 
when his son returned, the worthy fathers would 
give him whatever part they chose.” This dis- 
cretionary bequest the son received, and it 
amounted, ipdeed, but to a scanty donative, the 
prudent sons of Loyola having very wisely chesen 
to keep the greater part to themselves. The 
youth, in this dilemma, consulted his friends, all 
of whom agreed that he was without a remedy. 
At length a barrister, to whom he happened to 
mention his case, advised him to sue the convent, 
assuring him he would gain his cause for him, 
He did so; and the suit terminated in his favour, 
through the management of the advocate, who 
grounded his plea on this construction of the will: 
“the testator,” said he, “has left his son that 
part of the estate which the fathers shouid choose ; 
now it is plain what part they Aave chosen, by 
what they would keep to themselves: my client 
then stands on the words of the will—“ Let me 
have,” says he, “the part they choose, and I am 
satisfied!” The court agreed with this interpre- 
tation, and the suitor was reinstated in his patri- 
monial inheritance, while the Jesuits were left to 
console themselves with the instructive ambiguity 
of the law. B. 

——_—— 

Old Usher, one of the veterans. of the Hay 
Market theatre, praising very much a loin of veal 
that was on Foote’s table, asked him who was 
his butcher. “1 think his name’s Addison,” re- 
plied Foote— Addison !” cried Usher ; “I won- 


der if he is any relation to the great Addison ?”—. 


“Why, that I don’t exactly know ; and yet I 
think he must be, as he ig seldom without his sfee? 
( Steele_) by his side.” 
a 

A gentleman having called his servant to 
assist him in dressing, he came up all. over 
dust. The master ina rage took up a cane, and 
was preparing to lay it over the fellow’s back, 


when he cried out, “Sir, Sir, if you wish to dust 


my coat, I hope I may take it off first.” 


EE 


Hogarth being once at the house of a very bad 
portrait painter, and looking over a legion of his 
portraits, the latter told him, with a low bow, he 
had not words to express how much he admired 
his caracatures. Hogarth returned bis congee, 
and replied, “ Ae eguasly admired his.” 

———_O 

A fellow lately returning from: the continent, 
where he had served in the capacity of corporal, 
being asked what exploits he had performed dur- 
ing the war ? said, that he had cutoff one of the 
enemy’s leg's ; and being told that it hdd been more 
honourable and manly to have cut off his head : 
“Qh!” said he, ‘his head was cut off before.” 
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POETRY. 
Yor the Parlour Companion. 


TO MISS K . 





OH! for a glance of those bright eyes, 
To calm my troubled soul ; 
To chase grief’s shadows as they rise, 
Restore the griefs they stole. 
The fairest plant, the gaudiest flow’r, 
Is hid ’neath shadowy night ; 
Expands the leaf, and blooms the bow’r, 
Beneath the god of light. 
So passion’s fire my senses sways, 
When mem’ry holds her reign ; 
Reflection only feeds the blaze, 
And reason pleads in vain ! 
But should amid the mental war, 
A thought of thee arise, 
My bosom owns the mystic pow’r, 
And every conflict, dies. 
As guides the ocean wand’rers star, 
To port, where’er he roam, 
My guides those beaming orbits are, 
That gentle breast my home. G. 


—_E_— 
For the Parlour Companion. 


MISFORTUNE’S GRAVE. 


The tomb of the unfortunate Hamilton is mast 
romantically situated on the western bank of 
the Hudson river, about three miles above the 
village of Hobucken ;—the following is a faint 
attempt at an imaginary description of it. 


How wild the woods and mountains rise, 
Where Hudson’s waters widely spread; 
The spangled concave of the skies, 
Reflecting in their rocky bed. 
And oh! how sweet by summer moon, 
To stray these fairy fields alone, 
Or by the hermit’s walk, at noon, 
To mark misfortune’s fun’ral stone. 
Yes ! wanderer ! when thou ramblest here, 
Oh! think of honour’s fallen son ; 
And let the softly flowing tear, 
Be shed for hapless Hamilton. 
The tear reflection often moulds, 
For here her wing delights to soar ; 
And here penance ber charms unfolds 
For him, romance can please no more. 
And from the distant holly bower, 
The cuckoo’s plaint is often heard ; 
And, searching deep the honied flower, 
The murmur of the humming-bird. 
And often when young eve has prest, 
The lonesome heights of Beacon-Hill, 
And every wave has sunk to rest, 
And every lightsome leaf is still, 
The sea-bird here her station takes, 
Where darken’d woods depending grow , 
And every mountain echo wakes, 


The dirge of him who sleeps below. Osmond. 
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ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Hence loath’d pow’r! that o’er bright day, 
Thick mists and darkness lov’st to spreac 
Dimning with grief the visual ray ; 
Pain to the care devoted head. 
Thou dost impart ;—nor aught of rést, 
To the lone traveller dost give ; 
Doubt and disquiet fill the breast 
Of all that on thy promise live. 
The courtier’s levee thou hast plann’d; 
False friendship and the broken vow, 
With holy semblance at command, 
In hearts more deep to strike the blow , 
And lay’st on mis’ry’s thorny bed, 
The snowy form that might inspire, 
An hermit to forsake his shed ; 
Or wake the poet's soothing lyre. 
The assassin’s knife ’tis thine to ward, 
Then sullen as the meteor’s glare, 
While none are for the feint prepar’d, 
Th’ interpositions lost in air. 
From infancy to manhood’s course, 
From manhood onwards still to age, 
All doom’d to know, thy fraudful force, 
Resign their hours to sullen rage. 


eR 


TO ELIZA. 


Dear lovely maid that rul’st my heart, 
What evils cause those sighs, 
And force those pearly tears to start, 
That dim thy radiant eyes ? 
What pales thy cheek, whose bloom so late, 
Surpass’d the orient glow ? 
Or why complaining of thy fate, 
Look’st thou the form of woe? 


4 Is it (whom fortune’s frown oppress, 


And force from thee to part,) 
The image of thy love’s distress, 
That melts thy gentle heart ? 
Eliza, sure thy virtues are, 
Of such celestial hue, 
That heav’n itself will have a care, 
O’er him thou lov’st so true ! 


~~ 


SONG,—By Gray. 


Thirsis, when we parted, swore 

Ere the Spring he would return! 
Ah! what means yon violet flow’r, 

What the buds that deck the thorn 
*Twas the lark that upward sprung, 
Twas the nightingale that sung. 
Idle notes, untimely green 

Why this unavailing: haste ? 
Western gales, and skies serene, 

Speak not always winter past. 
Cease my doubts, my tears to move, 
Spare the honour of my love ! 
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